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CORONATIONS. . 
REGALIA,. ; 


(On the annexed page.) 


1. The Orb. 

2. Ampulla, or Golden Eagle. 

3. Anointing Spvon. 

4. St. Edward's Staff, 554 inches long. 

5. King’s Sceptre, with the Cross, 33} inches 
I 


6. Bi... Ae with the Dove, 43 inches long. 
7. noms of Justice (Spiritual) blade 40 inches 
8. outinn: or Sword of Mercy, 32 inches long. 
9. Sword of Justice (Tewporal) 40 inches long. 
10. Queen's Sceptre, 34 incbes long. 

IL Ivory Rod, 373 inches long. 

12, King's Coronation Ring. 
13. Queen’s Coronation Ring. 

Tue above are nearly all the Regalia 
used in English Coronations. The 
Spurs and; Bracelets, and the Crowns 
and Circlet are too familiar for this place. 
Our particulars are anecdotical as well 
as descriptive, and will, we trust, be an 
amusing introduction to our account of 
the approaching Coronation. 
1. THE ORB. 

The Ors, or Mounp (Fr. monde), is 
an emblem of sovereignty, said to be de- 
rived from imperial Rome ; and to have 
been first adorned with the cross by 
Constantine, on his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. It first appears among the royal 
insignia of England on the coins of Ed- 
ward the Confessor; but Mr. Strutt 
authenticates a picture of Edgar, ‘‘ made 
in the year 996,’’ which represents that 
= kneeling between two saints, who 

ar severally his sceptre and a globe 
surmounted by a cross.* This part of 
the regalia being inductive of supreme 

litical power, has never been placed 
in the hands of any but kings or queens 
regnant. In the anomalous case of the 
coronation of William and Mary as joint 
sovereigns — the “other world,’’ that 
Alexander wept for, was created; and 
the spare orb 1s still to be seen amongst 
the royal jewels of England ! 

This Orb is a ball of gold 6 inches in 
diameter, with a band of gold set with 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and pearls. 
Un the top is a large amethyst, which 
serves as a foot or pedestal of a rich 
cross of gold set with diamonds, and in 
the centre, on one side, a sapphire, and 
emerald on the other ; 4 large pearls in 
the angles of the cross, and three large 
pearls at each end; the height of the 
Orb and Cross being 11 inches. 

2. THE AMPULLA, OR GOLDEN EAGLE. 

The Ampulla, or Golden Eagle, and 
the “ holy oil”’ which is poured from 
it, are connected, like the royal chair, 
with some of the miracles that no one 

* Strutt’s Hopda Anzel-cyppan, y, ii, 





now ‘believes, and with some interesting 
historical facts. 

Amongst the honours bestowed by the 
Virgin on St. Thomas & Becket (accord- 
ing to a MS. in the Cotton Library), he 
received from our Lady’s own hand, at 
Sens, in France, a golden eagle, anda 
small phial of stone or glass, containing 
an unction, on whose virtues she largely 
expatiated. Being then in banishment, 
he was directed to give them in charge 
to a monk of Poictiers, who hid them in 
St. Gregory’s church at that place, 
where they were discovered in the reign 
of Edward III., with a written account 
of the vision; and, being delivered to the 
Black Prince, were deposited safely in 
the Tower. Henry IV. is said to be the 
first prince anointed with these vessels. 

‘¢ Holy oil’® still retains its use, if not 
its virtue, in our coronations. The king 
was formerly anointed on the head, the 
bowings of the arms, on both shoulders, 
and between the shoulders, on the breast, 
and on the hands; but the ceremonials 
of the last two coronations only prescribe 
the anointing of the head, breast, and 
hands. In these, too, nothing is said of 
the “consecration ’’ of the oil, which 
seems anciently to have been performed 
on the morning of the coronation.+ 

Historically, the custom of anointing 
kings is to be traced to the times of the 
Jewish judges ; the consecration of one 
of whose descendants, Abimelech, may 
be considered to connect the subject with 
the earliest and one of the most beauti- 
ful fables of the East—that of the trees 
going forth to anoint a king.t Selden 
regards this fable as a proof “ that an- 
ointing of kings was of known use in the 
eldest times,’’ and “ that solemnly to 
declare one to be a king, and to anoint 
a king, in the Eastern parts, were but 
synonymies.’’§ The elegant allusion to 
the olive tree, “honouring both God 
and man” with its “ fatness” or oil, 
should not escape us, as corroborating 
this conjecture. This poem is dated by 
the learned antiquary ‘ about 200 years 
before the beginning of the [Jewish] 
kingdom in Saul.’’ 

We have several instances in Scripture 
of the inauguration of the Jewish kings 
by anointing, and of its being performed 
at the express command of God ||—a 
circumstance which was held to com- 
municate an official sanctity to their 

ersons, their attire, &c. The noble 
avid twice spares the life of his bit- 


t Sandford does not omit to notice, that the 
Dean of Westminster, assisted by the Preben- 
daries, duly performed this office for the Coro- 
nation of James II., “ early in the morning.” 

¢ Vide Judges, chap. ix. 

§ Titles of Honour, p. i. chap. 8. 

} 1 Sam. x. 10; xvi. 1; 1 Kings, xiv. 15, &c. 
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terest enemy, Saul, upon this ground.— 
« Jehovah shall smite him,”’ he says; 
“or his day shall come to die; or he 
shall descend into the battle and perish” 
‘Who can stretch forth his hand 
against Jehovah’s anointed, and be guilt- 
less ?’’* —and he finely alludes to the 
general reverence of his country for 
these appointments, when he exclaims, 
in his memorable ode over his fallen 
rival, “‘ The shield of the mighty is 
vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as 
po it had not been anointed with 
oil !”” 

With the spread of Christianity, or 
rather of the papal domination, over the 
kingdoms of western Europe, came the 
adoption of this rite into the coronation 
ceremonies of its princes. It at once 
increased the influence of the church, 
and surrounded the monarch with a po- 
pular veneration. The three distinct 
unointings yet retained (#. e. on the 
head, breast, and hands or arms), were 
said by Becket to indicate glory, holi- 
ness, and fortitude: another prelate, one 
ofthe greatest scholars of his age, as- 
sured our Henry HI., that as all former 
sins Were washed away in baptism, “ so 
also by this unction.’’+ 
“Not all the wafer in the rough rude sea 

Can wasb the balm from an ANoINTED king,” 
Richard IT. is made to say, by Shaks- 
peare, on the invasion of Bolingbroke. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to Mar- 
mion, speaks of a singular ancient con- 
secration of the kings of arms in Scot- 
land, who seem to have had a regular 
coronation down to the middle of the 
sixteenth century,—only that they were 
anointed with wine instead of oil.f , 

The Eagle is of pure gold, finely 
chased; the head screws off at the 
middle of the neck for putting in the 
oil, and the neck being hollow to the 
berk, the oil is poured through the 
point of the beak. The weight of the 
whole is about 8 or 10 ounces, and the 
cavity will contain about 6 ounces of oil. 

3. THE ANOINTING SPOON 
Is also of pure gold, with four pearls in 
the broadest pluce of the handle, and 
the bowl of the spoon is finely chased 
within and without; by its extreme 
thinness it appears to be very ancient. 
4. sT. EDWARD’S STAFF. 

The Scentre is a more ancient symbol 
of royalty than the crown. Homer 
speaks of “ sceptred kings ”—oxnrrov- 
Xot BaorAnes ; and the book of Genesis, 
“of far elder memory,” of a sceptre, as 

*1Sam. xxvi. 9, 10, 

t Selden’s Titles. 

3 Marmion, 8yv. Note, p 456. 
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denoting a king or supreme governor.§ 
There is a very early form of delivering 
this ensign of authority preserved in the 
Saxon coronation services; and the 
coins and seals of succeeding reigns 
usually place it in the hand of our mo- 
narchs. Very ancienily, too, our kings 
received at their coronations a sceptre 
for the right hand, surmounted by a 
cross ; and for the left, sometimes cull- 
ed the verge, one that terminated in a 
globe, surmounted by adove. The two 
great symbols of the Christian religion 
are thus professedly embraced ; but the 
monarch never appears with two scep- 
tres except on this occasion. 

St. Edward’s Staff is of gold, with a 
pike or foot of steel, and a gold mound 
and cross at the top. In diameter it is 
about three-quarters of an inch. 

Whether St. Epwarp’s Staff is so 
called from any of the pilgrimages of that 
Confessor—from its being designed to 
remind our monarchs of their being but 
ae on earth—or simply from its 

eing ofiered with the other regulia at 
that monarch’s shrine, on the coronation 
of our kings, we have not the means 
of determining. 
5. KING’S SCEPTRE WITH THE CROSS, 


Of gold, and embellished similarly to the 
ec ranag. 5} inches above the handle 

eing curiously embossed and set with 
sapphires, rubies, emeralds, diamonds, 
and the top with leaves, from which 
rises a mound made of an amethyst gar- 
nished with diamonds, and a cross with 
a large table diamond in the centre. 


6. KING’S SCEPTRE WITH THE DOVE, 


Of gold, is 3 inches in circumference at 
the handle, and 2} inches at the top; 
and set with diamonds and precious 
stones. Upon the mound is a smail Je- 
rusalem cross, whereon is a dove, with 
wings expanded, as the emblem of 
mercy. 
7, 8, and 9. sworps. 


The Royal Swords are named Cur- 
tana, or the Sword of Mercy; the 
Sword of Justice to the Spirituality ; 
the Sword of Justice to the Tempora- 
lity ; and the Sword of State. Of these 
the last alone is actually used in the co- 
ronation, being that with which the king 
is girded after his anointing; the rest 
are only carried before him by certain 
great officers. But Curtana has been 
honoured with a proper name since the 
reign of Henry HI., at whose corona- 
tion it was carried by the Earl of Ches- 
ter.|| It is a flat sword, without a 

§ Gen. xlix. 10. 

{ * Comite Cestrie gladium S. Edwardi, qui 
Curiein dicetur, aute regem bagulante,” &c. 


— 
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point ; looking to which circumstance, 
and to its being also entitled the Sword 
of Mercy, some etymologists have traced 
it to the Latin curto, to cut short; 
while other writers, among whom is the 
learned Mr. Taylor, would transfer our 
researches to the scenes of ancient chi- 
valry, and the exploits of Oger the 
Dane, or Orlando, as affording the title 
to this appendage of the monarchy. 
“The sword of Tristan,” says this 
writer, “ is found (ubi lapsus !) among 
the regalia of king John; and that of 
Charlemagne, Joyeuse, was preserved to 
grace the coronations of the kings of 
France. The adoption of these titles 
was, indeed, perfectly consonant with 
the taste and feeling of those ages, in 
which the gests of chivalry were the fa- 
vourite theme of oral and historical cele- 
bration ; and when the names.of Durlin- 
dana, of Curtein, or Escalibere, would 
nerve the warrior’s arm with a new and 
nobler energy.’? * 
The Sword of Justice to the Spiritua- 
lity is obtuse, that of Justice to the Tem- 
orality sharp at the point. ‘ Henry 
III.,”’ says a writer in a respectable 
periodical publication, ‘seems to have 
exercised his taste in endeavouring to 
abolish this discrepancy.’’ 
10. QUEEN’S SCEPTRE WITH THE CROSS, 
Of gold, with a mound and cross issuing 


from the rose, shamrock, and thistle, 
like the King’s. 


11. QUEEN’s IVORY ROD. 
With pommel and garniture of gold, and 
the dove and cross on the top enamelled 
with white; from an inch and a half to 
two inches in circumference. 


12. and 13. riNas. 


WE may observe in the book of Gene- 
sis we read of Pharaoh’s ring being 
given by him to Joseph, as a method of 
investing him with power: and thus the 
Persian monarch Ahasuerus transferred 
his authority to Haman and to Mor- 
decai.t What is added in the Scripture 
narration of one of these latter cases 
will illustrate the significancy of this 
mode of investiture. ‘Then were the 
king’s scribes called, on the thirteenth 
day of the first month; and there was 
written according to all that Haman 
commanded unto the king’s lieutenants, 
and to the governors that were over 
every province—to every people after 
their language; in the name of king 
Ahasuerus was it written, and sealed 
with the king’s ring.”’ 

Of the golden ring with which our 


* Glory of Regality, p. 73, 4. 
} Esther, iii. 19, and vii. 2. 


kings are invested, as “ the ensign of 
royal] dignity, and of defence of the cath. 
olic faith.”’ there is yet another miracle 
of the coronation to relate. A certain 
“¢ fayre old man’’ having asked alms of 
St. Edward the Confessor, he had no. 
thing at hand to bestow upon him but 
his ring. Shortly after, two English 
pilgrims lost their way in the Holy Land, 
when “ there came to them a Jayre an- 
cient man, wyth whyte heer for age, 
Thenne the olde man axed theym what 
they were, and of what regyon. And 
they answerde that they were pylgrims 
of England, and hadde lost theyr felly. 
shyp and way also. Thenne thys olde 
man comforted theym goodly, and 
brought theym in to a fayre cytee; and 
whanne they had well refreshed theym, 
and rested there alle nyhte, on the morne, 
this fayre olde man went with theym, 
and brought theym in the ryghte waye 
agayne. And he was gladde to here 
theym talke of the welfare and holynesse 
of theyr kynge Saynt Edward. And 
whan he shold depart fro theym, thenne 
he tolde theym what he was, and sayd, 
©I am JoHAN THE EVANGELYST; and 
saye ye vnto Edward your kyng, that I 
grete him well by the token that he gaff 
to me, thys rynge, with ‘his one 
handes.’ ”’ ¢ 

By the exact mode that we have quoted 
from Scripture, do we find Offa, king of 
the East Angles, appointing Edmund as 
his successor; and with the ring, it is 
noticed, with which he had been invest. 
ed at his own promotion to the royal 
dignity. § 

On the detention of James IT. by the 
fishermen of Sheerness, in his first at- 
tempt at escape from this country, in 
1688, it is particularly noticed in his 
Memoirs, “ The king kept the diamond 
bodkin which he had of the queen’s, and 
the coronation ring, which for more se- 
curity he put into his drawers.’’ The 
captain, it appeared, was well acquainted 
with the dispositions of his crew; (one 
of whom “ cried out, ¢ It is father Petre 
—I know him by his lantern jaws ;’ a 
second called him an ‘old _hatchet- 
faced Jesuit ;’ and a third, ¢ a cunning 
old rogue, he would warrant him !’) for, 
some time after he was gone, and pro- 
bably by his order, several seamen en- 
tered the king’s cabin, saying they must 
search him and the gentlemen, believing 
they had not given up all their money. 
The king and his companions told them 
that they were at liberty to do so, think- 
ing that their readiness would induce 
them not to persist; but they were 


t Golden Legende (Julyan Notary, 1503 ) 
§ Battley’s Antiq. St. Edm. Burgi, -p. 119. 
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mistaken ; the sailors began their search 
with a roughness and rudeness which 
proved they were accustomed to the em- 
ployment: at last, one of them, feeling 
about the king’s knee, got hold of the 
diamond bodkin, and cried out, with the 
usual oath, he had found a prize, but 
the king boldly declared he was mis- 
taken. He had, indeed, scissors, a 
tooth-pick case, and little keys in his 
pocket, and-what he felt was undoubt- 
edly one of those articles. ‘The man 
still seemed incredulous, and rudely 
thrust his hand into the king’s pocket ; 
but in his haste he lost hold of the dia- 
mond bodkin, and finding the things the 
king mentioned, remained satisfied it was 
so: by this means the bodkin and ring 
were preserved.’’* Whatever may be 
our opinion of the conduct of the mo- 
narch, we cannot follow him into these 
scenes without compassion for the ewile, 
whose family seems to have been born 
to demonstrate how much of our pity 
unfortunate princes may claim, apart 
from their personal worth. 

This is said to have been originally a 
favourite ring of the beautiful but untor- 
tunate Mary queen of Scots; to have 
been sent by her, at her death, to James 
I.; through whom it came into the pos- 
session of our Charles I., and on his ex- 
ecution, was transmitted by bishop Juxon 
to his son. It lately came into the 
possession of George III., through 
the channels by which he obtained all 
the remaining papers of the house of 
Stuart. 

Richard IT. resigned the crown to 
Henry IV. by transferring to him his 
ring. A paper was put into Richard’s 
hands, from which he read an acknow- 
ledgment of being incapable of the royal 
office, and worthy, from his past con- 
duct, to be deposed; that he freely ab- 
solved his subjects from their allegiance, 
and swore by the Holy Gospels never to 
act in opposition to his surrender: add- 
ing, that if it were left wholly to him to 
name the future monarch, it should be 
Henry of Lancaster, to whom he then 
gave his ring.t 

The King’s Ring is of plain gold, 
with a large table ruby violet, whereon 
a plain cross, or cross of St. George is 
curiously enchased. 

The Queen’s Ring is likewise of gold, 
with a large table ruby, and 16 small 
rubies round the ring. 

The Spurs are a very ancient emblem 
of knighthood ; in later coronations, the 
abundance of ceremonies has only al- 


Pn Memoirs of James II , ed, by Clarke, 2 vols. 
0, 
7 Rot. Parl. iii, 417, 
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lowed time for the king’s heel to be 
touched with them. At the battle of 
Crecy, when Edward III. was requested 
to send reinforcements to his son, his 
reply was: “ No; tell Warwick he shall 
have no assistance. Let the boy win his 
spurs.’’{ 

We have not space to describe the 
Coronation Habits, as mantles, sure 
coats, armil, buskins, sandals, &c. al- 
though their splendour entitles them to 
special mention. 


VALE OF TEMPE IN THES- 
SALY. 


In No. 486 of The Mirror is a paragraph 
purporting to be Dr. Clarke’s descrip- 
tion of this far-famed vale, and it really 
is astonishing how he could write in 
such a style. He says,’ “ the boasted 
vale of Tempe is a defile—like a crack 
in a great wall, at the bottom of which 
is a river—the sides lofty, craggy and 
perpendicular,’”” and he “ could not tell 
why the ancients made such a fuss about 
it,’’ &e. &c. &ec. If the style of reason- 
ing of this “learned Theban” were to 
hold good, the most beautiful scenes in 
nature might be “ knocked down’? in a 
similar way. For instance; the Lakes 
of Killarney are only pieces of water, 
with some rocks and wood—The Giants’ 
Causeway, or Isle of Staffa, a collection 
of scattered cliffs and parallel stones— 
the sublime scenery of the Lands-end 
district, huge, misshapen masses of rock 
—Ben Lomond, or Snowdon, hills, &c. 
&c. We have not Clarke’s Travels at 
hand, but a description of Tempe in the 
valuable pages of the “ Modern Travel- 
ler,” part of which is from Dr. Clarke’s 
own pen, gives a delightful and very 
different idea of its effect. As we have 
recently described, it bears a strong 
resemblance to the splendid scenery on 
the Avon near Clifton. Referring to 
the Modern Traveller, we find that the 
river Peneus occupies the whole of the 
valley from side to side, with the excep- 
tion only of the narrow pass afforded by 
the old paved causeway of the military 
way, which extends along the right 
bank of the river. Fragments of the 
Atracian marble appeared in different 
parts of this pavement ; to afford space 
for it even the solid rocks were cul away 
from the side of the Peneus. Here the 
scenery possesses the utmost grandeur. 
The precipices consist of naked perpen- 
dicular rocks, rising to a prodigious 
height, so that the spectator can scarcely 
behold them from below without giddi- 


} Lingard’s Hist, England, iii. p. 51. 
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ness. Livy’s deseription, therefore, in 
addition to its intrinsic grandeur, has all 
the majesty of truth. The various beau- 
tiful colours which adorn these rocks 
can only be expressed by painting..... 
Upon their utmost peaks both to the 
right and left we saw the ruins of an an- 
cient fortress, once the bulwark of the 
defile, whose walls were made to tra- 
verse the precipices in a_ surprising 
manner quite to the road. Dr. Holland 
says where the surface renders it possi- 
ble, the summits and ledges of the rocks 
are for the most part covered with small 
wood, chiefly oak, with the arbutus and 
other shrubs. On the banks of the 
river, wherever there is a small interval 
between the water and the cliffs, it is 
covered with the rich and widely spread- 
ing foliage of the plane, the oak, and 
other forest trees, which are covered 
with ivy and in these situations have 
attained a remarkable size andin various 
places extend their shade far over the 
channel of the stream. This brings to 
mind the bewutiful and accurate descrip- 
tion of Elian. The length of the defile, 
taken in its whole extent from the Pierian 
to the Pelasgic plain, is reckoned an 
hour’s distance **to a horse walking 
moderately fast ;” which corresponds to 
Pliny’s statement of five Roman miles. 
“ Owing to some tremendous convulsion 
of nature it is supposed that Olympus 
and Ossa have been separated from each 
other by the formation of this vast cleft, 
at the bottom of which the Peneus ob- 
tains its outlet to the sea.” Surely the 
paragraph which occasioned this notice 
could not have been taken from the 
work of that distinguished traveller, 
Clarke. VyYvYAN. 


THOUGHTS OF THE MOMENT. 
( For the Mirror.) 
Tuere is a change in every thing that hears 
The mortal impress of immortal power ; 
The hustling elements and temperatures 
Are ever putting off their old apparel, 
And moving through the atmosphere of heaven 
With varying forms and new phenomena, 
Through every season, every passing moment. 
The seas of mighty waters ebb and flow, 
The moral oceans haye their falls and risings, 
And every thing on earth experiences 
A tide of evil or a tide of good. 
But [ experience no delightful change 
Of seasons in my years of misery, 
No sweet variety of night and day 
To cast acherishing delusion 
Upon the melancholy waste of life; ~ 
But one monotony of woes and sorrows, 
A dismal sameness of adversity 
For ever lowering in the murky welkin 
Theat shrouds the stormy winter of my fate! 


A thousand years of luck may slip the fingers 


Of that eternal All who sits supreme 

Upon the boundiess circle of infinitude, 

And stretches forth his hand o’er all his works, 
Till the deep centre of the universe 
Apportioning the lot of good or evil 

To every thing that wears the face of heing ;— 
A thousand years of luck may slip the fingers 
Of that eternal All—and fall to hell 

From the vast horologue of eternity, 

Like a small drop of time to tinge the doom 

Of everlasting bondage and damnation; 

But ah! to me —— 

The morning star of hope once heamed upon me, 
And told propitiously—how soon my skies 
Would spanele o'er with pearls of glowing day, 
Gilding the bright horizon of my fate 

With all the splendour of a prosperous life. 
‘Twas but a tale of flattering delusions, 

The harbinger of other tales 

That soon would disembogue their swollen tides 
Of melancholy sorrows in my soul, 

And make my very self on ocean vast— 
Eddying and ever eddying in my grief, 

And in the turmoil of my maddened feelings 
Lashing my boisterous hillows on the rocks 

Of deep despair, and boiling in my anguish 

For things that are—and things that are to come! 


“« The higher grows the tree, the more exposed 

It is to storms and tempests :"—thns the higher 

Imagination leads us in our projects, 

The more we are exposed to whims and fancies; 

And every wild vagary passing o'er us, 

Hard threatens to uproot us, or to tear 

Our bright ideas of philosophy, 

Knowledge of arts, and Jearning from ns, 

And thus to leave us prostrate and despoiled, 

The barren skeletons of what we were, 

And dead to hope that we shonld bud again 

In speculations branching as hefore, 

The simple clown, the child, the simple idiot, 

Can give a reason for each simple thing, 

It is—hecause itis so. And what more 

Can all the boast of science suy than this! 

Things are—hecause they are so, Tell me, then, 

O tell me, Jorvan, why have I tormented 

My sleepless nights in weary Incubrations, 

And racked my davs in never ceasing toil! 

O why have [ pursued the airy bubbles 

That men call Arts and Sciences,—such things 

As only make me more and more convinced 

That Tam but a fool with all my learning! 

The more I know, the more I feel my ignorance; 

And think’st thou, Jorvan, that my hody needs 

One morsel less of food because I know 

Some little more of lanzuages and nonsense 

Than other dunces of wy kind and quality! 

Thus goes the world, and thus the world is 
right: 

{ am the simpleton, that I have wasted 

A moment’s thought upon the dreams of know- 
ledge, 

The empty speculations of philosophy. 

And things befitting in the land of spirits, 

But ill befitting in the land of flesh. 

This is a world of business ;—the practician 

Who knows his trade, is he who kuows to live. 

The giddy theorist who strains bis intellect 

To comprehend the mystic reasons 

Of tbings that are, he knows not why or where 
fore,— 

He dreams himself superior to the plodders 
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Who drudge away their lives mechanically, 

And think of naught but how to eat and drink, 

Until at length they die unknown, forgotten. 

They ent and drink, and have their full of every 
thing, 

And die contented :—he has but the pittance 

Of poverty to feed, and clothe himself, 

And dies at last forgotten like the rest, 

Could I again retrace the steps of time, 

And re-commence existence, I would join 

The common throng of humble industry, 

Who sbare a plenteous thongh a simple board. 

What are my gains that I have climbed the steens 

Of high Parnassus, and have often laved 

My gaudy pinions in the streams of Castaly, 

And eaten the sweet Manna,— 

The luscious nectar of poetic fancy, 

And proudly thought myself to be 

A well-fledged bird to wing the flights of fame! 


Thus time is murdered, and the moments fly 
Quick as the rapid glancing of a meteor. 

We think of these and those, and other trifles, 
Each of us buried in his own affairs ; 
Forgetting that the past is past for ever, 

The present all our own—and that a twinkling— 
The future all involved in mystery, 
Surpassing the vast aggregate of intellects 
From Adam to the latest child of man 

Its intricate arcana to unfold, 

And set its strange events before our view 

In panoramic prospect. 


Birth isa bubble, life is nothing more, 

And death brings in the peroration 

Of all the proudest histories of mortals 

Learned or ignorant; we are but fools, 

And fools to perish like the feeblest reptiles, 

Or most ephemeral! butterflies that dance 

Their fleeting periods of existence 

Upon the sunbeams of a summer’s day. 

Why then sbould I bewail my dismal fortune, 

And long for objects which are not to be, 

And if they were to be, could scarcely purchase 

One poor ingredient more of what are called 

The comforts and the luxuries of life! 

Away with hope, away with gaunt despair, 

Away with every thought that makes me seem 

A thing that I am not—a true reality ; 

And let me wear the figure and appearance 

Of what I am in sooth—an empty phantom ; 

Let hunger gnaw my very bowels, 

And other wants assail me, till the looks 

Of haggard death are planted on my forehead, 

For all these horrors I shall still remain 

The thing I am sooth—an empty phantom ! 

Let heaven be barred, and Jet perdition yawn, 

And let me stand upon the verge of ruin, 

Suspended on the tenure of a thread, 

For all these frightful and appalling visions, 

Pregnant with most portentons consequences, 

The wrath of God and torments of damnation, 

For all these boding fears I shall remain 

The thing I am in sooth—an empty phantom! 

Whate’er is hounded by the narrow circle 

Of shadowy time, is but a shadowy phantom. 

When I have vanished into dim eternity, 

There I shall learn, perhaps, my state and being, 

And feel that I exist—a dread reality! 
Goronwy. 
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Motes of a Reader. 


BRITISH ART. 


Pant X of Knowledge for the People is 
appropriated to the most important Arts 
and Manufactures of Great Britain: as 
the Why and Because of Weights and 
Measures—Money-- Working Metals— 
Iron Manufacture — Zinc—Tin—Lead 
— Antimony — Copper — Cobalt — Bis- 
muth—Silver—Gold—Platinnm—Glass- 
making—Pottery—Linen, Cotton, Wool- 
len, and Silk manufactures. These de- 
scribe some of the most interesting pro- 
cesses in what are termed the Metallic 
Arts and the Arts of Life and Society, 
in general. It is impossible to read even 
these details, which occupy but a few 
pages, and feel surprise at the vast in- 
ternal wealth of this happy country, 
which continually subjects her to the 
envy of continental nations. We have 
often wondered at Bonaparte’s sneer in 
terming the English “ a nation of Shop- 
keepers,’’ and a comparison of the shops 
of London and Paris does not lessen our 
surprise. In France there is no such 
display of stock-in-trade as may be seen 
from Charing Cross to Cornhill; in the 
French capital too much is frittered 
away in salons-boutiques, or saloon shops, 
and the decorative finery of arcades. 
Where does the tourist remember such 
a picture of solid wealth as he may see 
on Ludgate Hill, where princes are 
wont to borrow their crowns, and a 
whole nation hire plate. : 

Our extracts from the above little 
work are illustrative of 


Steel and Cutlery. 


Why does a rod of wrought iron, if 
plunged into cust iron in fusion, become 
steel? 

Because the iron absorbs part of the 
carbon. Whatis called case-hardening, 
is a conversion of the surface of iron 
into steel. ly whieh : 

Why is the process which iron is 
cmmaied into steel, called cementation ? 

Because it consists in heating bars of 
the purest iron in contact with charcoal ; 
it absorbs carbon, and increases in weight 
at the same time acquiring a blistered 
surface. This, when drawn down into 
smaller bars, and beaten, forms ¢ilted 
steel; and this broken up, heated, weld- 
ed, and again drawn out into bars, forms 
shear-steel. 

In this process it has been commonly 
considered that the carbon combines 
mechanically with the iron; our che- 
mists have, however, long been of opinion, 
that it is a chemical combination that 
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takes place, by the gradual absorption 
of carbon in the gaseous state, by the 
iron. This fact has been proved by Mr. 
Charles Mackintosh, of Crossbasket, 
Lanark, who has taken out a patent for 
preparing steel, by subjecting the iron 
to a. stream of curburetted hydrogen gas, 
evolved from coal under distillation. 
This iron is enclosed in a pot or cruci- 
ble in the furnace, and when arrived at 
the proper heat, a stream of gus is di- 
rected by a pipe into the crucible, which 
has another aperture to allow that part 
of the gas to escape, which has not 
been taken up by the metal. Steel, in 
ingots, is porous; but to confer solidity, 
it is hammered, tilted, and rolled. At 
Attercliffe, near Sheffield, are extensive 
works for these purposes. Here by the 
power of a water-wheel, fifteen feet in 
diameter, hammers are worked, weigh- 
ing from 3 to 4} cwt. and strike, at ten 
or twelve inches fall, from 100 to 220 
times in a minute. The ingots, at a 
strong red heat, are exposed to the ac- 
tion of these hammers, and the metals 
condensed into bars, which ure next 
submitted, at the same degree of heat, 
to the tilting hammer, which gives 300 
strokes per minute: lastly they are, 
rolled or flattened into sheets, and drawn 
into lengths. Six tons a week are ham- 
mered down by one hammer; about 
three tons are tilted; and twenty-four 
tons can be rolled, working night and 
day, by relays of hands. 

The making of steel is a British ma- 
nufacture scarcely sixty years old. Pre- 
viously it came from Austria and Styria, 
and was dear and little used. It is, 
however, now heated, welded, cut, and 
moulded in this country, with nearly the 
same facility as deal wood by an ordi- 
nary carpenter. 

Why does a drop of nitric acid, let fall 
upon steel, occasion a black spot ? 

Because the iron is dissolved, and the 
carbon thereby exposed to view.— 
Parkes. 

Why is steel tempered ? 

Because, when steel is heated to a 
cherry-red colour, and then plunged 
into cold water, it becomes so extremely 
hard and brittle, as to be unfit for almost 
any practical purpose; and tempering 
reduces it from this extreme hardness, 
by heating it to a certain point or tem- 
perature. 

The polishing of steel is not executed 
in the same manner as that of the softer 
metals: the steel is not polished until it 
has been hardened, and the harder it is, 
the more brilliant will be its polish. 
Rotten-stone, a kind of very light tripoli, 
but finer than the other sorts, and found 





near Bakewell, in Derbyshire, is es- 
teemed for general polishing ; but steel, 
from its extreme hardness, requires to 
be polished with emery. 

hy are various colours produced on 
heated steel ? 

Because of the oxidation which takes 
place, as is proved from the circum- 
stance that when steel is heated and 
suffered to cool-under mercury or oil, 
none of the colours appear ;_nor do they 
when it is heated in Secapen or nitro- 
gen.— Brande. 

Why is it customary to judge of the 
temper of steel by its colcurs ? 

Because, the surface being a little 
brightened, exhibits, wheneheated, va- 
rious colours, which constantly change 
as the temperature increases. Thus, 
when steel is placed in a bath heated to 
600°, the first change is at about 430°, 
which is very fuint ; at 460°, the colour 
is straw, becoming deeper as the tem- 

erature is increased; at 500°, the co- 
our is brown ; this is followed by a red 
tinge, with streaks of purple, then pur- 
ple; and at nearly 600°, it is blue. The 
degrees at which the different colours 
are produced, being thus known, the 
workman has only to heat the bath with 
its contents up to the required point. 
For example, — the blade of a 
pen-knife, (or a hundred of them,) to 
require tempering ; they are suffered to 
remain in the bath until the mercury in 
the thermometer rises to 460°, and no 
longer, that being the heat at which the 
knife (supposing it to be made of the 
best English cast steel) will be suffi- 
ciently tempered. 

Why is cast steel so called ? 

Because it is prepared by fusing blis- 
tered steel with a flux composed of car- 
bonaceous and vitrifiable ingredients, 
casting it into ingots, and afterwards by 
gentle heating, and careful hammering, 
giving it the form of bars. 

Why is the Peruvian steel so called ? 

Because it is an alloy of steel with 
certain portions of other metals from 
Peru. Itis, technically speaking, sadder, 
not so easy to work as other steel, and 
yet much harder and tougher than any 
other. 

Why is steel used for making cutting 
instruments ? 

it bines the fusibility of 
cast with the malleability of bar iron, 
and when heated and suddenly cooled, 
becomes very hard. 

Why are the most minute instruments 
generally made with good steel ? 

Because it is much more ductile than 
iron: a finer wire being drawn from it 
than from any other metal. 




















‘Yhy 3s Wootz or Indian steel the 
most -.duable for making edge tools ? 

Because it is combined with a minute 
portion of the earths, alumina and silica ; 
or rather perhaps with the bases of 
these earths. Whether the earths are 
found in the ore, or are furnished by the 
crucible in making the steel, is not cer- 
tainly known ; nor is the Indian steel- 
maker probably aware of their presence. 
Wootz, in the state in which it is im- 

rted, is not. fit to make into fine cut- 
ery. It requires a second fusion, by 
which the whole mass is purified and 
equalized, and fitted for forming the 
finest edge instruments.— Brande. 

Why does a razor operate best when 
dipped in hot water ? 

ecause the temperature of the blade 
has then been raised, and the fineness 
of the edge proportionally increased. 

In some experiments, the knife edges 
attached to the pendulum described by 
Captain Kater, in Phil. Trans. 1818, 
on being carefully hardened and tem- 
pered in the bath at 432°, were, on 
trial, found too soft. They were a se- 
cond time hardened, and then heated to 
212°, at which point the edges were 
admirably tempered. This, it will be 
remembered, is the heat of boiling water, 
and further illustrates the preceding 
question. 

Glass-making. 

Why is lead important in glass ? 

Because its oxide, in the form of 
litharge, or minium, increases the fusi- 
bility of the compound, gives it greuter 
tenaciousness when hot, increases its 
refractive power, and enables it to bear 
sudden changes of temperature. It isa 
copious ingredient in the London flint 
glass, celebrated for its brilliancy when 
cut, and used for most optical purposes. 
Lead, however, renders glass so soft as 
easily to scratch. 

The manufacture of glass is as fol- 
lows :—The glass-pots are placed round 
a dome-shaped furnace, built upon 
arches, and open beneath for the free 
admission of air; there are generally six 
in each furnace, and they are entirely 
enclosed, except at an orifice on the side 
opening into a small recess formed by 
the alternate projection of the masonry 
and the flues, in which the workmen 
stand. Coal is the fuel employed, and 
the furnace is so built that a rapid cur- 
rent of flame may be directed round 
each glass-pot, which afterwards passes 
out with the smoke into the dome and 
chimney, heating a broad covered shelf 
in its passage, which is the annealing 
oven, The materials, or fret, being 
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fused, and the impurities removed, gra- 
dually become clearer, abundance of 
air-bubbles are extricated, and at length 
the glass appears uniform and complete ; 
the fire round each individual pot is 
then damped, till its contents acquire a 
consistency fit for worktng ; the whole 
process requiring about forty-eight hours 
from the time the pots are filled. At 
the working heat, which is a full red, 
the glass has a peculiarly tenacious con- 
sistency, and as it adheres but feebly 
to polished metuls, it is easily wrought 
and managed with iron tools.* 

It is a curious fact in the history of 
discovery, that the manufacture of glass 
is unknown at Sidon, though this part 
of the country was once famous for the 
discovery of, as well as production of 
articles in, that material. The story of 
the discovery of glass by Pheenician ma- 
riners at Belus, near Sidon, in Syria, is 
mentioned by Pliny. Dyeing, however, 
is still practised, though not with the 
same success as among the ancient Ty- 
rians, who were descended from the 
builders of Sidon. The standard of 
Syria in arts and manufactures, is, indeed, 
every where, much below that of the 
most backward nation in Europe. 

* Mr. Brande, ina note to his Manual of Che- 
mistry, observes :—“ All common glass, when 
reduced to a fine powder, is more or less acted 
on by boiling water, which separates the alkali, 
and its entire disintegration seems only to be pre- 
vented by the insolubility of the silica. Glass which 
has long been exposed to the weather, frequently 
exhibits a beautiful irridescent appearance, and 
is so far decayed, that it may be scratched with 
the nail. Several years ago, I examined some 
bottles of wine which had lain in a wet cellur, 
near the Bank, upwards of 150 years, having 
been deposited there (as circumstances proved) 
previous to the great fire of London in 1666. The 
glass was soft, and greatly corroded upon the 
surface, in q of the ab ‘ion of its 
alkali. The wine appeared to have been Malaga 
and Claret; the latter had perished, but the for- 
mer was still vinous.” 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


FOUR OLD MAIDS. 


By the author of “ Atherton,’ “ Truck- 
leborough Hall,’ §c. 


I Love an old maid !—I do not speak of 
an individual but of the species,—I use 
the singular number, as speaking of a 
singularity in humanity. An old maid 
is not merely an antiquarian, she is an 
antiquity ; not merely a record of the 
past, but the very pust itself, she has 
escaped a great change, and sympa- 
thizes not in the ordinary mutations of 
mortality. She inhabits a little eternity 
of her own. She is Miss from the be- 
ginning of the chapter to the end. Ido 
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not like to hear her called Mistress, as 
is sometimes the practice, for that looks 
and sounds like the resignation of des- 
pair, a voluntary extinction of hope. 1 
do not know whether marriages are 
made in Heaven, some people say that 
they are, but I am almost sure that old 
maids are. There is a something about 
them which is not of the earth earthy. 
They are Spectators of the world, not 
Adventurers nor Ramblers; perhaps 
Guardians, we say nothing of Tatlers. 
They are evidently predestinated to be 
what they are. They owe not the sin- 
gularity of their condition to any lack of 
beauty, wisdom, wit or good temper ; 
there is no accounting for it but on the 
principle of fatality. I have known 
many old maids, and of them all not one 
that has not possessed as many good 
and amiable qualities as ninety and nine 
out of a hundred of my married acquaint- 
ance. Why then are they single? 
Heaven only knows. It is their fate ! 
On the left hand of the road between 
London and Liverpool, there is a village, 
which, for particular reasons, I shall 
call Littleton; and I will not so far gra- 
tify the curiosity of idle inquirers as to 
say whether it is nearest to London or 
to Liverpool, but it is a very pretty vil- 
lage, and let the reader keep a sharp 
look out for it next time he travels that 
road. It is situated in a valley, through 
which runs a tiny rivulet as bright as 
silver, but hardly wide enough for a 
trout to turn round in. Over the little 
stream there is a bridge, which seems 
to have been built merely out of com- 
pliment to the liquid thread, to save it 
the mortification of being hopped over 
by every urclrin and clodpole in the 
parish. The church is covered with ivy 
even half way up the steeple, but the 
sexton has removed the green intrusion 
from the face of the clock, which, with 
its white surface and black figures, looks 
at a little distance like an owl in an ivy 
bush. A little to the left of the church 
is the parsonage huuse, almost smothered 
with honeysuckles; in front of the house 
is a grass plot, and up to the door there 
is what is called a curriage drive, but 1 
never saw a carriage drive up there, for 
it is so steep that it would require six 
horses to pull the carriage up, and there 
js not room enough for more than one. 
Somewhat farther up the hill which 
beunds the little valley where the village 
stands, there is a cottage; the inhabi- 
tants of Littleton call it the white cot- 
tage. It is merely a small whitewashed 
house, but as it is occupied by genteel- 
ish sort of people, who cannot afford a 
large house, it is generally called a cot- 


tage. All these beautiful and pictu. 
resque objects, and a great many more 
which I have not described, have lost 
with me their interest. It would make 
me melancholy to go into that church. 
The interest which I had in the par- 
sonuge house was transferred to the 
white cottage, and the interest which I 
had in the white cottage is now removed 
to the church-yard, and that interest is 
in four graves that lie parallel to each 
other, with head stones of nearly one 
date. In these four graves lie the re- 
mains of four old maids. Poor things! 
Their remains! Alack, alack, there 
was not much that remained of them. 
There was but little left of them to bury. 
The bearers had but light work. I won- 
dered why they should have four sepa- 
rate graves, and four distinct tombstones. 
The sexton told me that it was their 
particular desire, in order to make the 
church-yard look respectable, and they 
left behind them just sufficient money 
to pay the undertaker’s bills and to erect 
four gravestones. I saw these ladies 
twice, and that at an interval of thirty 
years. I made one more attempt to 
see them, and I was more grieved than 
I could have anticipated, when the 
neighbours showed me their newly closed 
graves. Butno one long pities the dead, 
and I was, after a while, glad that they 
had not been long separated. I saw 
these ladies twice ;—and the first time 
that I saw them, the only doubt was, 
which of the four would be first mar- 
tied. I should have fallen in love with 
one of them myself, I do not know 
which, but I understood that they were 
all four more or less engaged. They 
were all pretty, they were all sensible, 
they were all goodhumoured, and they 
knew the world, for they had all read 
Rollin’s “ Ancient History.” They not 
only had admirers, but two of them even 
then had serious suitors. The whole 
village of Littleton, and many other 
villages in the neighbourhood reng with 
the praises of the accomplished and 
agreeable daughters of the rector ; nor 
were the young ladies dependant for 
their hopes of husbands merely on their 
good qualities ; they had the reputation 
of wealth, which reputation I am con- 
strained to say was rather a bubble. 
The rectory of Littleton was said to be 
worth u thousand a year, but it never 
produced more than six hundred, and 
the worthy rector was said to be worth 
ten or twelve thousand pounds. Bless 
him! he might be worth that and a great 
deal more, but he never possessed so 
much; the utmost of his private fortune 
was filteen hundred pounds in the three 




















per cents. It is enough to designate 
them by their christian names. Their 
good old father used to boast that his 
daughters had really christian names, 
The eldest was Mary, the second Martha, 
the third Anna, and the youngest Eliz- 
abeth. The eldest was, when I first 
knew them, actually engaged to a young 
gentleman who had just taken a wrang- 
ler’s degree at Cambridge, and had 
gained a prize for a Greek epigram. 
Such an effort of genius seemed next to 
miraculous at Littleton, for the people 
of that village never gain prizes for 
Greek epigrams. The farmers who had 
heard of his success, used to stare at 
him for a prodigy, and almost wondered 
that he should walk on two legs, and eat 
mutton, and say “‘ How do you do?” 
like the rest of the world. And every 
body said he was such a niceman. He 
never skipped irreverently over the river 
as some young men of his age would 
do, but always went over the bridge. 
It was edifying to see how gracefully he 
handed the young ladies over the said 
bridge, Mary always the last, though she 
was the eldest. The young squire of the 
patish was generally considered as the 
snitor of the second. The third had 
many admirers ; she was what is called 
a showy young woman, having a little 
of the theatrical in her style. She was 
eloquent, lively and attitudinizing. She 
had a most beautiful voice, and her 
good papa used to say, “‘ My dear Anna, 
the sound of your voice is very delight- 
ful, and it does me good to hear you 
sing to your own harpsichord, but I wish 
I could hear you sing at church.”’ Poor 
man! he did not consider that there 
was no possibility of hearing any other 
voice while that of the parish clerk was 
dinging in his ears. Elizabeth, the 
youngest, was decidedly the prettiest of 
the four ; sentimentality was her forte, 
or, more properly speaking, her foible, 
She sighed much herself, and was the 
cause of sighing to others. I little 
thought when I first saw them that I 
beheld a nest of predestinated old maids ; 
but it was so, and the next time that I 
saw them they were all living together, 
spinsters. How 1 was occupied the 
next thirty years would be tedious to re- 
late, therefore I pass over that period 
and come again to Littleton. 

Time is like a mischievous urchin 
that plays sad tricks in our absence, and 
so disarranges things and persons too, 
that when we come back again we hardly 
know where to find them. When [ 
made my second visit to Littleton, the 
good old rector had been several years 
in his grave; and when I asked after 
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his daughters, I was told that they were 
living, and were together, and that they 


occupied the white cottage. I was 
rather pleased to hear that they were 
single, though I was surprised at the 
information. I knew that I should be 
well received, that I should not find all 
their old affections alienated by new 
ties. I knew that I should not have to 
encounter the haughty and interrogatory 
eyes of husbands, that I should not be 
under the necessity of accommodating 
myself to new manners. I had indeed 
some difficulty in making myself known, 
and still more difficulty in distinguishing 
the ladies the one from the other, and 
connecting their present with their past 
appearance ; for Anna’s attitudinizing 
days were over, and Elizabeth had ceased 
to sigh. But when the recognition had 
taken place, we were all exceedingly 
glad to see each other, and we all talked 
together about every body, and every- 
thing at once. 

My call at the white cottage was at 
the latter end of August. The weather 
waa fine, but there had recently been 
much rain, and there. were some few 
heavy clouds, and some little growling 
of the wind, like the aspect and tone of 
an angry schoolmaster who had just 
given a boy a sound thrashing, and looks 
as if he were half inclined to give him 
some more. The cottage was very 
small, very neat, very light. There was 
but one parlour, and that was a very 
pretty one. A small carpet covered the 
middle of theroom; aworked fire-screen 
stood in one corner, a piece of needle- 
work, representing Abraham going to 
sacrifice Isaac, hung opposite to the 
door; shells, sea-weed, and old china 
stood on the mantelpiece ; an old harp- 
sichord, in a black mahogany case, 
stretched its leviathan length along one 
side of the room ; six exceedingly heavy 
and clumsily carved mahogany chairs, 
with high backs, short legs, and broad 
square flat seats, any one of which might 
have accommodated all the four sisters at 
once, according to their mode of sitting, 
stood around the room ; these chairs, [ 
recollected, had been in the dining-room 
at the rectory, but then there was a 
great lubberly cub of a footman to lug 
them about. The fire-place was parti- 
cularly neat. It had an old brass fender 
polished up to the semblance of gold, 
delineating in its pattern divers birds 
and beasts, the like of which never en- 
tered Noah’s ark, but they had a right 
to go in by sevens, for they were as clean 
as a penny. The poker looked like a 
tooth- pick, the shovel like an old-fashion- 
ed salt-spoon, and the tongs like a pair 
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of tweezers. The little black stove shone 
with an icy coldness, as if the maid had 
been scrubbing it all the morning to keep 
herself warm; and the cut paper was 
arranged over the vacant bars with a 
cruel exactitude that gave no hopes of 
fire. The ladies themselves looked 
as cold as the fire-place; and I could 
hardly help thinking that a stove with- 
out a fire, at the cold end of August, 
looked something like an old maid. The 
ladies however were very chatty, they 
all ‘spoke together—or nearly so, for 
when one began the others went on, 
one after another, in the way or after 
the manner of a catch, or more accu- 
rately speaking, perhaps somewhat in 
the Smilitude of a fugue. They telked 
very loud, and sat very upright, which 
last circumstance I should have thought 
very conducive to health, but they were 
not healthy; the fact is they lived too 
sparingly, for their father had left much 
less than had been expected, and they 
were obliged to keep up appearances, 
as they still visited the first families in 
the neighbourhood. By living together 
they had very much assimilated in man- 
ners, they all had the same sharp shrill 
voice, and the same short snappy, not 
snappish, manner of speaking. 

When I calledonthem I had not dined, 
but I suppose they had, for they asked 
me to stay and drink tea with them; 
though I should have preferred dinner 
to tea, yet for the sake of such old ac- 
quaintance, I was content to let that 
pass. They pressed me very much to 
take a glass of wine, and I yielded, but 
afterwards I repented it. Single elderly 
ladies are very much imposed on in the 
article of wine; ill luck to those who 
cheat them! Then we had tea. I knew 
the old cups and saucers again, and the 
little silver tea-pot, and the little silver 
cream-jug, and the sugar-tongs, made 
like a pair of scissars ; I was glad to see 
the tea-urn, for it helped to warm the 
room. The tea made us quite commu. 
nicative ; not that it was strong enough 
to intoxicate, quite the contrary, it was 
rather weak. I should also have been 
glad of some more bread and butter, but 
they handed me the last piece, and I could 
not think of taking it, so it went into 
the kitchen for the maid, and I did not 
grudge it her, for she seemed by the 
way to be not much better fed than her 
mistresses. She was a neat respectable 
young woman. , 

After tea we talked about old times, 
and I gave several broad hints and inti- 
mations that I should like to hear their 
respective histories ; in other words, I 
wished to know how it was that they 


had all remained single ; for the history 
of an old maid is the narrative of her 
escapes from matrimony. My intima- 
tion was well received, and my implied 
request was complied with. Mary, as 
the eldest, commenced. 

‘IT believe you remember my friend 

29 





I do so, and is he living ?’” 

“ He is, and still single.”’ 

I smiled, and said, ‘* Indeed !’’ but 
the lady smiled not. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ continued the narrator, ‘ he 
is still living and still single. I have 
occasionally seen him, but very seldom 
of late years. You remember, I dare 
say, what a cheerful companion he was, 
and how very polite. He was quite of 
the old school, but that was only as re- 
garded his external munners. In his 
opinions he partook too much of the 
new school. He was one of the liberal 
party at Cambridge; and though he was 
generally a very serious and good man, 
he perplexed his head with some strange 
notions, and when the time came that 
he should take orders, he declined doing 
80, on account of some objection which he 
had to some of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Some people have gone so far as to say 
that he was no better than a Socinian, 
though I do not believe he was ever so 
bad as that. Still, however, it would 
never do for the daughter of a clergyman 
to marry a man who had any doubts 
concerning any of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. We did all in our power to con- 
vince him that he was wrong, and he 
did all in his power to convince us that 
he was right; but it was all to no pur- 

ose. Indeed he seemed to consider 

imself a kind of martyr, only because 
we talked to him. He argued most 
ingeniously to show that exact confor- 
mity of — was not essential to hap- 
piness. But I could not think it cor- 
rect to marry a man who had any doubts 
concerning the Articles; for, as my 
father very justly observed, when a man 
once begins to doubt, it is impossible to 
say where it will end. And so the mat- 
ter went on from year to year, and so it 
remuins still, and so itis likely to remain 
to the end of the chapter. [ will never 
give up the Thirty-nine Articles.” 

All the sisters said that she was per- 
fectly right ; and then Martha told her 
story, saying, ‘‘ It was just about the 
time that you were visiting Littleton 
that Mr. B——, who had long paid me 
very particular attention, made me an 
offer. Mr. B—— was not a man of 
first rate talents, though he did not want 
for understanding ; he was also tolerably. 
good humoured, though occasionally 

















subject to fits of violence. His father, 
however, most strenuously objected to 
the match, and from being on friendly 
terms with us he suddenly dropped our 
acquaintance, and almost persecuted us. 
My father was a man of high spirit, and 
could not patiently brook the insults he 
received, and I have every reason to be- 
lieve that thereby his days were shorten- 
ed. In proportion, however, as the 
elder Mr. B—— opposed our union, 
the affection of the younger seemed to 
increase, and he absolutely proposed a 
marriage in Scotland, but my father 
would never allow a daughter of his to 
be married otherwise than by the rites 
of the church of England. At length 
old Mr. B—— died, and then it was 
thought that we should be married; but 
it was necessary to wait a decent time 
after the old gentleman’s death, in which 
interval the young squire, whose atten- 
tions had diminshed of late, went up to 
London, where he married a widow with 
a large fortune. They are now living 
separately.” 

“ You were faithful to your first 
loves,’’ I observed. 

« But I,”? said Anna, ‘ have a diffe- 
rent story to tell, I had four offers 
before I was nineteen years of age; 
and [ thought that I was exercising 
great judgment and discrimination in 
endeavouring to ascertain which was 
most worthy of my choice, so I walked, 
and talked, and sang, and played, and 
criticised with all in their turn; and 
before I could make up my mind which 
to choose I lost them all, and gained the 
character of a flirt. It seems very un- 
fortunate that we are placed under the 
necessity of making that decision which 
must influence our whole destiny for 
life, at that very period when we least 
know what life is.” 

“ It is inexpedient,”’ said I, “to en- 
tertain several lovers at once.”’ 

‘1 found it inexpedient,’’ said Eliza- 
beth, “to entertain several lovers in 
succession. My first lover won my heart 
by flute playing. He was a lieutenant 
in the navy, visiting in the neighbour- 
hood. My father disapproved the con- 
nexion, but I said that I could not live 
without him, and so a consent was ex- 
torted; but, alas! my flute player’s 
ship was ordered to the West Indies, 
and I heard of him no more. My next 
lover, who succeeded to the first rather 
too soon in the opinion of some people, 
was a medical man, and for a marriage 
with him a reluctant consent was obtain- 
ed from my father; but before matters 
could be arranged, it was found that 
his business did not answer, and he de- 
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parted. Another succeeded to the busi- 
ness, and also to my affections, and a 
third reluctant consent was extorted ; 
but when the young gentleman found 
that the report of my father’s wealth 
had been exaggerated, he departed also; 
and ia time I grew accustomed to these 
disappointments, und bore them better 
than [ expected. I might perhaps have 
had a husband, if I could have lived 
without a lover.” 

So ended their sad stories; and after 
tea we walked into the garden. It was 
a small garden, with four sides and a 
circular centre, so small, that as we 
walked round we were like the names in 
a round robin, it was difficult to say 
which was first. I shook hands with 
them at parting, gently, for fear of hurt- 
ing them, for their fingers were long, 
cold, and fleshless. The next time I 
travelled that way they were all in their 
graves, and not much colder than when 
I saw them at the cottage. 


She Selector; 


AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


CRAYONS FROM THE COMMONS. 


A pasgquinaDE of high pungency, and, 
we must add, of considerable talent, 
has just appeared with the above taking 
title. The portraits are as racy as man 
can wish—happily hit off—and ranged in 
sides or benches. Mr. Peregrine Pa- 
lette, for such is the author’s nom, 
is, however, a partisan, and his motto, 
Qualis vir, talis oratio, is as applicable 
to himself as to either of the sketches. 
We quote a few lines :— 


SIR FRANCIS B—D—TT. 


Waxine ia years, with person lank and hale, 

With mental powers not likely soon to fail, 

An arch-Reformer of the highest class, 

From bis position straight resolved tu pass, 

And foliow in the ministerial wake, 

When new positions Whigs were seen to take. 

Conspicuous on the dexter of the Chair, 

His apex figures bumpified and bare ; 

No oblong face so prominent as his, 

Where late we saw some Ultra Tory phiz, 

Where Eldouites in ranks triumphant met, 

We now behold the Radical B—d—tt.. . 

Developed in his aspect and attire, 

Is all that shows the truly British squire ; 

A coat not fashion’d to tb’ immediate day, 

The colour blue, or sometimes lightish grey ; 

Tronsers and shoes, or, as his whim may be, 

“‘ Breeks” and top-buvots confined beluw the 
knee; 

A yellow vest, or haply paler buff, 

Of plainest pattern, but of choicest stuff, 

The finest linen, delicately white, 

Undeck’d by pin or brooch of lustre bright; 

These combinations form his wonted dress, 

And, purely neat, the simplest style express, 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Peet's sober style few ornaments adorn, 

On Fancy’s pivious rarely is he borne, 

Genius iu him ne’er makes a fitful start, 

To “snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 

He flashes no effulgence 4 /a Sheil, 

And seldom to the passions dves appeal. 

His deciamation, always tersely neat, 

Befits the theme on which he has to treat; 

Closely he reasons, but will sometimes spend 

Much logic to no profitable end ; 

For when plain facts and iuferences strong 

Assure him that his premises are wrong. 

Shrewd casuistry for argumeut he'll press, 

Persisting with uo prospect of success. 

Meanwhile no mark or symptom is there seen 

Of listlessness to waken his chagrin 

And, risiug at the latest hour, he'll keep 

Ail eyes frum dozing, though disposed to sleep; 

A proof substantial given bv bers mute 

That with the House he’s held in high repute ; 

For, long ere day upon that House is dawning, 

Are orators disturb’d by hideous yawning ; 

The drowsy discord of loud vasal sounds 

The principles of Malthus oft confounds, 

As ott disorganizes the relations 

Of Adam Smith's exbausted *‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions.” 

This interruption Pee. has never known— 

To him the greatest deference is shown, 

And though not destined for the brightest page 

Which history blazons in immortal age, 

His name wiil still respectably go down 

Cuommix'd with names approved iu fair renown. 


SIR C. W—TH—R—LL. 


Saaps of Hogarth! (and with thee I'd invoke 
That spirit which in Samuel Johnson spoke, ) 
Let thy propitious influence appear, 
While now I touch a subject broadly queer, 
As e’er within the scope of human ken 
Has elaim'd tbe graphic pencil or the pen! 

Lo! yonder enters, stridiug to his place, 
A wight with fun half pictured in his face ; 
His vesture proving that he bolds for naught 
All decorations from the tailor sought. 
Within the door ere yet he stands in view, 
Our knight bas doff’d a coat of olive hue, 

ith bags behind, capacious, vast, and deep, 
In which his digits he delights to keep ; 
The tegument distending on each side, 
Right o’er a space that decency should bide. 
This outer garment, resting on a peg, 
Now leaves him from the shoulder to the leg, 
Disclosed in sbapel 1 ly attire, 
Which more minute description would require 
Than were consistent with our present pian, 
Did not his raiment indicate the man. 
His old blue toga, much the worse for wear, 
Tu colour faded and in texture bare, 
Hangs loosely down his strangely awkward 
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While in a quarter, needless here to name, 
Projecting pockets stuff'd with papers rise, 
Papersinvolving Doe, on the demise. 

A shallow strip of muslin rather soil’d 
Rowand his thick tieck is negligently coil’d; 
His femoral habiliments and vest 

Are never into mutaal contact press’d; 

A gaping space still keeps them far apart, 
And from it, with @ full protrusive start, 
His inmost garment bursts upon the sight, 
In rude and writukled folds of dirty white. 
His nether points, in keeping most let 
Present a pair of flat extended feet, 
Immersed in shoes of hugely aimple size, 
Shaped to no form, restricted by no éies. 
Richly g que that intellect is found, 
Which these external attributes surround. 


SIR J. S- TT. 


Rounp and robust is S tt’s fizure sleek, 
The tint of youth still lingers on his cheek ; 
His paunch obese seems cumbrous to his bips, 
A simpering smile plays slyly on his lips, 
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His oblong eye, with craft and cunning leers, 

His faithless aspect's fraught with subtle snéers; 

The Senate, in the Cockermouth M. P., 

Beholds the pleader working for his fee; 

Sir James preseuts before the Speaker's Chair 

The same assured complacency of air 

As when in front of Tenterden he stands, 

Making a compound use of both his hands ; 

The one first gently rubbing down his breast, 

Then softly placed within bis sable vest ; 

The other, with the foremost finger cock'd, 

Erect from digits which the thumb bas lock'd, 

First pointed towards the “ twelve good meu and 

true,”’ 

To whom he smoothly strives to give the cne; 

And next traisversely to the Bench display’d, 

Marking whate’er requires the Judge's aid, 
THE GREAT AGITATOR. 


TuatT portly form array’d in olive green, 

That head on which a scratch peruke is seen, 

That countenance of true Milesian mould, 

Oft waxing warm but never calmly. cold, 

Aud lineaments that forcibly attest 

The character in which he stands confess'd. 
The second title of this brochure is 

* Members in relievo :’’ we hope it may 

relieve the Members in their ¢edias 

noctes. 


A GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KIT- 
CHEN GARDEN. 


IN our last number we proposed a fur- 
ther acquaintance with this useful vo- 
lume. It contains accounts of the most 
valuable Fruit and Vegetables cultivated 
in Great Britain, with Calendars of the 
work required in the Orchard and Kit- 
chen Garden, during every month in the 
year. The materials for this work have 
been collected by Mr. George Lindley, 
C.M.H.S., and edited by Mr. John 
Lindley, F. R.S., Assistant Secretary 
of the Horticultural Society of London. 
The Editor, however, has only revised 
the sheets in their progress through the 
press, and furnished a perspicuous In- 
troduction, in which he seizes upon the 
main points of Horticulture, and illus- 
trates their first principles in a very at- 
tractive style. We quote a specimen :— 
‘ Evaporation takes place in plants to 
an inconceivable degree in certain cir- 
cumstances. It is known’ by the expe- 
riments of Dr. Hales, that a sunflower 
lant will lose as much as | lb. 14 oz. 
y perspiration in 12 hours ; and that in 
general, ‘in equal surfaces and equal 
times, a man would perspire J-5Uth, 
the plant 1-J65th, or as 50: 15;’ and 
that taking all things into account, a 
sunflower perspires 17 times more than 
aman. The same most accurate ob- 


server found that a cabbage perspired 
in 12 hours, 1 lb. 90z.; a Paradise 
Stock in a pot, 11 oz.; and a Lemon 
Plant, 8 oz. Guettard states that he 
found Cornus Mascula perspire twice 
its own weight in a day; and Mr. 
Knight has remarked a Vine in a hot 
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day losing moistare with such rapidity 
that a glass placed under one of. its 
leaves was speedily covered with dew, 
and in half an hour the perspiration was 
running off the glass. In damp or wet 
weather this evaporation is least ; in hot 
dry weuther it is greatest. This loss 
has all to be supplied by the moisture 
introduced into the system by the spon- 
gioles ; and hence, if the spongioles are 
destroyed, and evaporation takes place 
before they can be replaced, «# plant 
must necessarily die. This is the reason 
why deciduous trees cannot be trans- 
planted when in leaf; it is impossible 
to remove them without injuring their 
spongioles, and it is equally impossible 
to hinder the evaporation by their leaves ; 
but if they are kept in pots, it matters 
not at what season their removal takes 
place, because as their spongioles are 
then uninjured, even excessive evapora- 
tion would be made good by their action. 
It is well known that certain evergreens, 
such as Hollies, Laurels, &c. can be 
transplanted in almost all months; this 
arises from their perspiration being 
much less copious than in deciduous 
trees, wherefore the spongioles have 
less difficulty in supplying the loss occa- 
sioned by it; yet even evergreens can- 
not be removed in the hottest months in 
the year, because then the action of 
such spongioles as may be saved in the 
eration would not be sufficient to sup- 
ply the waste by evaporation. Plants 
first beginning to grow in the spring, 
with their leaves just turning green, ure 
in a most unfit state to remove ; for, 
when transplanted, their roots will not 
have time to form a sufficient number of 
hew spongioles to supply the loss to 
which the rapid perspiration by the 
leaves at that season will give rise. It 
is upon this same ae that if de- 
ciduous plants are taken from the ground 
in the summer, they are put into pots 
and placed in a hot-bed to recover ; not 
for the sake of the heat, but because 
the atmosphere of a hot-bed is so 
charged with humidity that perspiration 
eunnot go on, so that the vital energies 
of the plant, instead of being wasted by 
evaporation, are directed to the forma- 
tion of new mouths by which to feed.” 
The mere turning-over of the leaves 
is a tantalizing, we may say a mouth- 
watering task. The Fruits and Vege- 
tables ure alphabetically arranged ; the 
former beginning with Almonds and end- 
ing with Strawberries ; end the latter com- 
mencing with Angelica and ending with 
Winter Greens ; with the Operative Ca- 
lendars affixed to each Department. Of 
each Fruit and Vegetable, the several 
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varieties, propagation, and cultivation 
are given; so that the volume is, in 
trath, a practical Cyclopedia of the 
Fruit and Kitchen Garden. It may be 
amusing just to glance at the number of 
varieties described, and to gather a few 
items as we proceed. 

lmonds 8 varieties. The young 
plants of the Common Almond are used 
for stocks to bud peaches upon. The 
Amande des Dames of France merits its 
association: the kernel is plump, rich, 
and sweet. 

Apples 214, The early apple com- 
mon in our markets in July and August, 
is named Juneating, and not Jen or 
Ginneting, as some of the Covent Gare 
den savans call it. The Summer Golden 
Pippin is a very beautiful and excellent 
little dessert apple, though it will only 
keep ten days or a fortnight. The Sugar 
Loaf Pippin appears to be of Russian 
origin, having been sent from the Tau- 
rida Gardens, at St. Petersburgh, to the 
Horticultural Society, London, under 
the name of Dolgoi Squoznoi, two Rus- 
sian words signifying do/goi, long, and 
squoznoi, transparent. The Colville 
Rouge de Micoud is a singular apple. 

“ The original tree, which bears three 
thousand apples annually, is growing on 
the farm of the Baroness de Micoud, 
which lies near La Charité sur Loire, 
in the department of the Nievre. The 
first flowering takes place in April, the 
second in June; the tree then ceases 
for a time to produce flowers. The 
third and succeeding flowerings take 
place in August, September, October, 
and November, when they are stopped 
by the severity of the frost. It is neces- 
sary to remark, that the last flowerings 
are much less abundant than the two 
first, and the fruit which they produce 
is small, and imperfectly ripened.” 

The Emperor Alexander is an excel- 
lent fruit: one imported from Riga in 
1817, measured 5} inches in diameter, 
4 inches deep, 16 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighed 19 9z. The Golden 
Pippin is not, Mr. Lindley thinks, exe 
tinct, as some knowing persons pretend. 

“ The Golden Pippin, one of the 
most celebrated and esteemed apples of 
this or perhaps any other country, has 
been considered by some of our modern 
writers on pomology to be in a state of 
decay, its fruit of inferior quality in 
comparison to that of former times, and 
its existence near its terminstion. I 
cannot for a moment agree with such an 
Opinion, because we have facts annually 
before our eyes completely at variance 
with such an assertion. Any person 
visiting Covent Garden or the Borough 
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markets during the fruit season, and in- 
deed any other large market in the 
southern or midland counties of Eng- 
land, will find specimens of fruit as per- 
fect and as fine as any which have been 
either figured or deacribed by any writer 
whatever, either in this or any other 
country. In favourable situations, in 
many parts of the country, instead of 
the trees being ina state of rapid decay, 
they may be found of unusually large 
size, perfectly healthy, and their crops 
abundant; the fruit perfect -in form, 
beautiful in colour, and excellent in qua- 
lity. J may refer to a tree at this time 
growing in a garden belonging to Mi- 
chael Bland, Esq., in the city of Nor- 
wich, as one example out of the many 
which might be produced, in corrobo- 
ration of what I have stated.” 

Hawthornden has a valuable apple, as 
well as its poet Drummond. Apples 
have their sunny side: a Nonsuch has 
numerous broken stripes and patches 
of red brick on the sunny side. The 
Wyken Pippin is a neat dessert apple : 
—‘“ The original tree, a very old one, 
or the trunk of it, with a strong sucker 
from its root, was growing in May, 1827, 
at its native place, Wyken, two miles 
from Coventry. The seed, it is said, 
was planted by a Lord Craven, who 
brought it from a fruit he had eaten on 
his travels from France to Holland. All 
the cottagers round Wyken have from 
two to twelve trees each of this apple in 
their gardens, and it is a great favourite 
throughout the whole county of War- 
wick.’’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifies. 
SHAKSPEARE. 





— 
CREATION OF PEERS. 


CHAMBERLAYNE, in his Anglie Notitia, 
says, ‘‘ In all Christian Monarchies, 
men that have been notable for courage, 
wisdom, wealth, &c. have been judged 
fit and worthy to enjoy certain privileges, 
titles, dignities, honours, &c., above the 
common people, to be placed on a high 
orb, and to be screen between the king 
and the inferior subjects, to defend the 
one from insolencies, and the other 
from tyrinmny; to interpose by their 
counsel, courage, and grandeur, where 
common persons dare not; to support 
the king, and defend the kingdom with 
their lives and fortunes.” 

It is said the creations of peers and 
other titles by James I. on his accession 
to'the throne, or shortly after, were so 
numerous, that an advertisement was 
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affixed to the door of St. Paul’s Cathe- 

dral, offering to teach # new art of me- 

mory, to enable the people to recollect 

= names of the additions to the no- 
ility. 


Charles, that “if his friends could but = 
secure him a House of Commons, hz | 
would put his whole troop of guards © 
into the upper house, but he would have | 
the peers.” P.T. We. 7 
CREATION OF KNIGHTS OF THE BATH * 
AT A CORONATION. i 
Tue order of the Bath does not ap-— 
ear to have been of greater. antiquity © 
tn this kingdom than the reign of Henry. | 
IV., who, on the day of his Coronas 
tion, conferred that dignity upon forty. © 
six esquires, who had watched all nig! 
before, and had bathed themselves. 
Chamberlayne says, “ Knights of the © 
Bath, so called of their bathing, used ~ 
before they were created. The first of 7 
this sort were made by Henry IV., anno § 
1399, who preparing for his Coronation, 7 
made forty-six knights at the Tower, — 


that were bathed, though bathing was ~ 
used in making Knights Bachelors long © 


before that time in France, and proba- 
bly in England. They are now com- ~ 
monly made at the Coronation of a King © 


or Queen, or Creation of a Prince of © 


Wales, or Duke of the Royal Blood. 


They wear a scarlet ribbon beltwise, 
They are still made with much ce- © | 


remony,”’ too long here to be des- 
cribed. 

King Charles IT; previous to his Co- 
ronation, created no less than sixty- 
eight Knights of the Bath; from which 
time no knights of that degree. were 
og until the revival by George I., 

25. 

The word knight is derived from 
the German word knecht, signifying 
originally 2 Lusty Servitor, after- 
wards commonly used for a Soldier, or 
man of war. Hayward tells us “ The 
Lord Protector knighted the King: and 
immediately the King stood up, took 
the sword from the Lord Protector, and 
dubbed the Lord Mayor of London, 
knight.”’ P. T. W. 


TO A TOPER IN LOVE. 
»T WEEN women.and wine, sir, 
Man’s lot is to smart ; 
For wine makes his head ache, 


I. H. 
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And women his heart. 











It is recorded “as a saying of King g 


